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"GUY OF WARWICK" AND THE SECOND "MYSTERE" OF 

JEAN LOUVET 

In an inedited and little-known manuscript (Nouv. Acquis. 481) 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris, there is a curious collection 
of early sixteenth-century mysteres which from a literary point of 
view, perhaps, merit the little attention they have received. The 
plays have, however, a genuine interest for the student of the early 
drama, or for one who cares about the later history of mediaeval 
romance. In general the material for either investigator has been 
made accessible by a Greifswald dissertation, Untersuchungen uber 
Jean Louvets 12 Mysterien zu Ehren von Notre Dame de Liesse, 1900, 
by Wilhelm Lohmann. In this, Dr. Lohmann gave a resume" of each 
play and made some attempt to identify its sources. As he failed 
to identify the second play, and as it is of interest both for its primi- 
tive dramatic technique, which is more suggestive of the fourteenth 
than of the sixteenth century, and for its evidence as to the passing of 
a story from romance to exemplum, and from exemplum to drama, it 
has seemed worth while to consider the matter at more length. 

In regard to the author little is known beyond the fact recorded 
in the manuscript that in 1541-49 he was "serjent a verge au Chaste- 
let" and that his plays were produced in Paris from 1536 to 1550. 
Dr. Lohmann seems to have proved that Petit de Julleville 1 was 
wrong in denying the identity of the author of these mysteres with 
the Jean Louvet "operateur aux fleurs" who was in 1540 one of the 
"Entrepreneurs" of the Actes des Apostres given by the Parisian 
ConfreYie de la Passion. Beyond this little or nothing is known. 
From the plays themselves, which are obviously written to appeal to 
an audience whose credulity was as great as its humor was rough, we 
may infer that their author was of distinctly bourgeois taste and 
character. 

Knowledge of the confrere for which Louvet wrote these mys- 
teres comes largely from the notices heading the individual plays. 

i Untersuchungen ( = L.), pp. 1-10. CI. Petit de Julleville, Les Mysteres, II, 608. 
Lohmann's arguments are accepted by Creizenach, Geschichte des neueren Dramas, III, 15. 
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54 Laura A. Hibbard 

Other confreres in France were similarly dedicated to Notre Dame 
de Liesse, 1 but no evidence of any connection between them has so 
far been adduced. In Liesse, a small town northeast of Laon, was the 
famous miracle-working statue of the Virgin which inspired the 
formation of these confreres and the coming of countless pilgrims. 
The Paris confrerie with which Louvet was connected seems to have 
been small. The largest number of speaking parts in any of his 
plays is eighteen, and it is evident that by doubling the r61es a much 
smaller number of actors could handle the play. The incomplete list 
of names at the end of Play III seems to establish the fact that 
women belonged to the confrerie and that at least three of them took 
part in this particular play which was "faict et compos6" in 1538. 
The plays were given annually; the dates for the most part are 
indicated in the manuscript. They were commonly acted in the 
hall of the confrerie. Play VIII has: "joue' au siege de ladite con- 
frarie en la salle de 1'ostel — rue vielle Tixirranderie, 1543." As Dr. 
Lohmann points out, this was "in unmittelbarer Nahe des Hotel de 
Ville, ebenso wie die Chapelle du Saint Esprit in der die confrerie 
gegrundet war" (cf. Plays IV and IX). The stage properties seem 
to have been of the simplest sort. 2 

As to the plays, Dr. Lohmann divides them into four groups: 
I, Solche Stucke die ernste romanartige Stoffe enthalten; II, Stiicke 
die vermutlich humoristisch gefarbten Legenden ihre Entstehung 
verdanken; III, Stucke die Lokallegenden von durchweg ernstem 
Charakter nachgedichtet; IV, solche Stucke die frei erfunden zu 
sein scheinen." The second play Dr. Lohmann rightly classified as 
belonging to the first group but he was at a loss for a more specific 
identification: "Wie man aus der folgenden Inhaltsgabe entnehmen 
kann, finden sich in demselben Anklange an die Sage von Amis et 

1 L., p. 95, quotes from a Histoire de Notre Dame de Liesse, Liesse (no date): "Paris 
avait autrefois une confrerie sous le nom de Notre Dame de L. Une grand nombre 
d'autres villes de France se sont Sgalement vouees a Notre Dame de L." The confrerie 
existed until the Revolution; it was re-established in 1793. 

Another confrerie, similar to that for which Louvet wrote, was the one existing in 
Paris from 1229 to 1426 to which belonged the well-known repertoire of the Cangg MS, 
ed. by G. Paris and V. Robert, Soc. des anciens Textef "re., 1870. Still others were found 
in Paris, Amiens, Nantes, and Rouen; cf. E. Roy, Etudes sur le Thidtrelre. du XIV et du 
XV siecte, Paris, 1901, p. 10; E. K. Chambers, Mediaeval Stage, Oxford, 1903, Index, 
"Confrerie," "Puys." 

2 L., p. 10, gives a list of the few stage directions and the properties noted in the MS. 
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Amile, und vielleicht ist irgend ein auf ihr beruhender Roman die 
Quelle Louvets" (p. 36). 

But there can be no doubt that the ultimate source of the second 
play is the romance of Guy of Warwick. The list of dramatis personae 
with "Guyon, chevalier d'Angleterre," and "Tirius, compagnon de 
Guyon," as its chief personages, is in itself sufficiently suggestive. 
In all the mediaeval versions of Guy, French, 1 English, 2 or even 
Irish, 3 the romance tells the same story as the play: how Guy, the 
pilgrim-warrior, on his return from the Holy Land, fights a duel with 
the persecutor of his old comrade Tirius: how the opponents are 
separated for the night; how Guy, sleeping in the King's care, is 
thrown, bed and all, into the sea by the emissaries of his enemy; 
how he returns next day to accuse and conquer his would-be murderer. 
It is, of course, exactly the same story that is told in the French prose 
version of the romance printed at Paris in 1525 "par Anthoine 
Couteau pour Francoys Regnault, libraire." 4 As Louvet's play is 
dated "Mistere pour Fan mil cinq cens trente sept," there could be 
no special objection to supposing that he might have used this par- 
ticular edition were it not for certain dissimilarities and for the diffi- 
culty of understanding why he should choose this particular series of 
incidents out of the whole long-winded romance. The reason is 
clear only when we return to the direct source of the play, the Guy 
story as it is told in the Gesta Romanorum* 



i See J. A. Herbert, Romania, XXXV, 69-70; T. A. Jenkins, Mod. Phil., VII, 593, for 
French MSS. They are for the most part inedited. 

s The English versions are listed by A. Billings, A Guide to English Metrical Romances, 
New York, 1901, p. 31. Cf. Zupitza's edition, Early English Text Society, 1883-91 
(Auch. MS St. 142: Caius 903). 

3 F. Robinson, Zeitschriftf. Celt. Philologie, VI, 167-81 (1907). 

' The 1525 edition represents the same version of the Guy story as that in the British 
Museum, MS Royal 15 E VI, ft. 227-72, which was written about 1445. Cf . Ward, 
Catalogue of Romances, I, 488. 

5 Ed. H. Oesterley, Berlin, 1872. In the majority of the continental Latin texts 
the story is given as chap. 172, "De Constantia fldelis anime." In W. Dick's "Die 
Gesta Romanorum nach der Innsbrucker Hds. vom Jahre 1342." Erlanger Beitrdge zu 
Eng. Phil., VII, 1890, it is chap. 194, "De duobus militibus Gidone et Tyrio." It is 
variously numbered in the Anglo-Latin Gesta. In Herbert's Cat. of Romances, III, 209, 
215, it is listed as chap. 70; on p. 219 as chap. 78; on p. 224 as chap. 69 (in these versions 
Guy is called Josias or Rosias); on p. 241 as chap. 72, etc. The connection of the Gesta 
with the romance was pointed out by Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, I, 286; by Tanner, Die 
Sage von Guy von Warwick, Untersuchungen uber ihr Alter u. ihre Geschichte. Diss., Bonn, 
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The Gesta version is one of the stock examples for the critic of 
the way in which popular stories, often excerpts from the romances, 
were used as exempla in that amazing "moral" collection. In no 
case, perhaps, is the allegorical explanation tacked on to the end of 
the Gesta tales more naively ridiculous than that which explains 
Guy as Christ; Tirius as man in general; the King's daughter 
into whose care Guy was given as the Virgin Mary; the seven sons 
of the villain as the Seven Deadly Sins; and the fisherman who 
rescued Guy as the Holy Ghost! Difficult as it is to understand the 
ancient popularity of such poor stuff as this and many others of the 
Gesta's moralized tales, the fact of that popularity is not to be ques- 
tioned, nor the influence which it exerted. It would be futile to 
number all the editions of the Gesta which were printed even in the 
one city of Paris in the early sixteenth century, but one may note 
in passing that the British Museum alone has at least ten Paris edi- 
tions dating from 1499 to 1531. l Any one of these might have come 
into Louvet's hands, and that he used the Gesta version of Guy is 
shown by the following evidence. 

The Gesta abbreviates Guy's famous history in startling fashion. 
A page or so does for his early life, marriage, and conversion — a 
matter of several thousand lines in the Middle English romance; 
five pages describe his meeting with Tirius and his fight with Tirius' 
enemy; two pages do for his return to England and death. The 
emphasis of the Gesta version falls on exactly those incidents which 
reappear in the play and amply explains its choice of material. In 
the Gesta and the play the story is localized in the eastern kingdom 
of Dacia and in the city of Constantinople; in the romance in the 
city of Spires, the present capital of the Rhine Palatinate, Bavaria. 
The latter version motivates the attack of the villain on Tirius by 

1877, p. 39; by Oesterley and Herbert, op. cit.; by Swan, translator of the Gesta, re-ed. 
by Baker, London, 1905, p. 354. 

The fact that the story of Guy and Tirius was of sufficient interest to be singly trans- 
lated is shown by the fifteenth-century German prose text published by P. Mau (Jena, 
1909), under the title Gydo und Thyrus, Ein deutscher AusUufer des aUfranzSsich-mUtel- 
englischen Freundschaftsromans " Guy von Warwick." This translation follows the Latin 
versions of the Gesta tale. It omits the moral. 

1 J. Graesse, Gesta Romanorum, Leipzig, 1905, pp. 306-18, lists some of the early 
editions printed in France, Germany, etc. He notes the French translations printed in 
Paris in the years 1525-29. It is probable that Louvet used the French and not the 
Latin texts. 
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making him desirous of revenge on the friend of the man who had 
killed his uncle; in the other two versions it is through jealousy of 
the honors heaped on Tirius by the King. In the play and the Gesta 
the villain's name is Pleb(e)us or Phebus; in the romances he is 
called Besart or Berard. Small as are these differences, the fact that 
Gesta and the play are alike in having them shows their relationship. 
In comparing the two related versions it is seen that they differ 
chiefly in omissions which are clearly due to the need for dramatic 
condensation. Louvet omits the meeting of Guy and Tirius when 
the former returns from his pilgrimage. Guy sees his friend 
approaching the gallows and so learns his situation. In the Gesta, 
as in the romance, he meets Tirius wandering about in misery outside 
the city and learns his story from his own lips. The Gesta has the 
fantastic and dramatically impossible dream episode by which Tirius 
is led to investigate a cave in which he finds the sword destined to 
give Guy victory over his opponent. The play also omits from the 
fights between Guy and Phebus, the incident belonging originally 
to Guy's fight with the Saracen giant Amoraunt, of Guy's courtesy in 
allowing his opponent to drink and refresh himself, a favor which 
Phebus later refused to Guy. Possibly this knightly scene would 
have been beyond the appreciation of Louvet's practical, bourgeois 
audience. Out of regard for the number of his actors, he undoubtedly 
reduced the sons of Phebus from seven to two. He introduced, 
however, these few subordinate characters, a mariner, heathen 
"mamelukes," the executioner, etc., but for such parts not more 
than two actors would have been required. The one important 
addition to the Gesta story which is made in the play is the scene of 
divine intervention which Louvet had necessarily to introduce. It 
was this which gave justification to the play, just as the tag-end 
moral justified the highly romantic exemplum. Through omitting 
the rescue of Guy by the fisherman and substituting the Virgin as the 
familiar and pleasant dea ex machina who gave help so freely to her 
faithful servants, Louvet simply continued a dramatic tradition long 
since established. 1 



' Of. Lea Miracles de Notre Dame (CangS MS), ed. Paris et Bobert, and Petit de 
Julleville, Lea My&teres, I, 120 ft". Lohmann compares the Miraclea with Louvet's belated 
Myaterea, pp. 24 ff. 
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In estimating the interest of the play it is obvious after reading a 
very few pages that its poetic merit is negligible. The language is 
dull and uninspired and occasionally burdened with strained rhetoric. 
In structure it is more successful. It has more unity of action than 
might be expected. Except for the lapse of time between the scenes 
in which Guy is supposed to have journeyed to the Holy Land, fought 
many battles, and returned to Constantinople, the action of the play 
is singularly quick. After Guy returns, he fights his battle for Tirius 
in the late afternoon, his attempted assassination takes place that 
night, and he achieves victory over his enemy the next morning. 

The simple methods used by the confrerie in staging its plays 
are evident from the fact that a gallows, a bed, and an exit which 
could be used as a window seem to have been the only necessary 
accessories for this play which has almost no stage directions. It is 
difficult to conjecture any division into scenes, although Dr. Lohmann 
does attempt it, and lists twenty-three scenes with seven " Mansions" 
or changes of scene. 1 But the supposition is needless and improbable. 
Up to the attempted murder scene, where specific allusion to the bed 
and window fix the scene as an interior, there is no necessity for 
supposing that the stage was conceived as other than a field which 
served first as a meeting-place for Guy and Tirius in England, then 
as the field before Constantinople where the action of the play, with 
the exception of this one scene, can be supposed to have taken place. 

A word may be added as to the history of the Guy legend in 
drama. So far as the writer has been able to discover, Louvet's play 
is the first extant dramatization in England or France of any portion 
of the romance. In England, where the story had been so long and so 
widely known, 2 there may well have been earlier versions, but the 
first allusion to a play on the subject is that by John Taylor, the 



1 L., p. xi: "Ich habe mlt Hiilfe der vorhandenen Bilhnenanweisungen u. nach dem 
was aus den Texten der Sttlcke zu entnehmen ist, mlr, die meiner Meinung nach, not- 
wendigen 'Mansions' zusammengestellt. 1, Schloss Guyons (Schloss des Tirius?); 
2, Paridies; 3, Konstantinople, Mauer; 4, Palast des Kaisers, Constantinople; 5, Palast 
des Phebus; 6, Palast des Sultans; 7, Wohnung des Henkers." 

« The Anglo-French MSS date from the thirteenth century; most of the Middle 
English ones from the fourteenth. An instance of the popularity of the romance in the 
fifteenth century is found in the version made by John Lydgate (cf . F. Robinson, Harvard 
Studies, V, 194). Cf. "Guy of Warwick, Chap books and Broadsides," Harvard Biblio- 
graphical Contributions, No. 56 (1905). 
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Water Poet. In his Pennilesse Pilgrimage, 1618, 1 he records: "At 
Islington .... we had a play of the life and death of Guy of 
Warwicke played by the Right Honourable the Earle of Darbie 
his men." 2 This play was evidently more inclusive than Louvet's 
Mystere and must have belonged in type, not to the Miracles, but 
to the "heroical" plays which for a time afforded so much joy to 
those Elizabethan playgoers satirized in the Knight of the Burning 
Pestle. 3 A play similarly entitled was entered on the Stationer's 
Registers "for J. Trundle, 1620, Jan. 19," as by John Day and 
Thomas Dekker. Another play on Guy was printed in 1661. 4 

Laura A. Hibbard 
Mount Holyokb College 

» F. S. Fleay, Chronicle of the English Drama, 1891, I, 136. 

• This Item seems to have escaped J. T. Murray who writes in Eng. Dramatic Com- 
panies, New York, 1910, 1, 293 : "As nothing is heard of an Earl of Derby's company after 
1617, William Stanley's players probably disbanded about this time." 

» Ed. by H. S. Murch, Yale Diss., New York, 1908. Dr. Murch gives a thorough- 
going account of the early dramatized romances, the attitude of the common people 
toward them, and the derision in which the old romances were held by the more cultured 
cla sses. 

< Fleay, I, 736; II, 370; Ward, Eng. Dramatic Literature, II, 592. 
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